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public business had been impeded partly by the greater
number of members who now spoke in debate . . . and
partly by the virtual abuse and evasion of the rules of
the House/' The attention of the committee, he considered,
should be specially directed to the two forms of motion for
adjournment, which were the main interruptions to the
course of business ; and he suggested that all questions of
adjournment of the House and adjournment of debate should
be decided without debate. If discussion were forbidden a
member would no longer have any inducement to move the
adjournment for the purpose of making a speech on some
extraneous matter. If members could move the adjournment
of the House without notice and upon that question might
debate any other question, it was evident that all the regu-
lations adopted for the conduct of the business of the House
(and in particular the distinction between order days and
notice days) might be rendered quite ineffectual.1

The committee further drew attention to the great amount
of committee business and the heavy demand it made on the
time of members ; the progress of debates was interfered with
by the thin attendance in the House from 7 to 10, necessary
in some degree from the exhaustion caused by the labours
of the morning. Leaders of parties and other chief speakers
refused in consequence to address the House during those
hours, and the debates were therefore spread by adjourn-
ments over more nights than they would otherwise have
required.3

The committee to which Mr. Shaw Lefevre gave this
expert advice were appointed by order of the House of
Commons in 1848, and their deliberations have been of the

1  In a debate on the i5th of June 1840, Lord John Russell defended the
distinction in such a way  as to show how novel and  inconvenient the
principle on which it was based was still considered.    "It was a useful
mode   of   transacting   public   business,"   he said,  "and   he   knew   from
experience   that it was generally acquiesced  in   by  all   parties   in   the
House   ....    He   was   certain   it  was the most convenient course,
because those measures which were then brought forward by the Govern-
ment were measures which did not belong to this or that administration
in office, but were measures which were necessary to promote the business
of the country."    (Hansard (54), 1169 sqq.)

2  Report  from the  select  committee on  public  business   (14 August
1848), p. iii.